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nished a better instance than occurred in the| “(3.) There was one other point on which 

“ Who has ever told the evils, and the curs- | well-known event in the life of the Founder of| the denomination to which Penn belonged have 
es, and the crimes of war? Who can describe | this Commonwealth. Penn met a race of men| been in advance of their contemporaries, to 
the horrors of the carnage of battle? Who/|here—the inhabitants of the forest—who had | which society is slow in coming up, but which 
can portray the fiendish passions which reign | been as bloody, and cruel, and un-| it will ultimately reach. It is in regard to hu- 
there? Who can tell the amount of the trea-| faithful, and always disposed to war. With | man rights—to the evils and wrongs of slavery. 
sures wasted, and of the blood that has flowed, | portions of that race there had been long and|They have been the first to urge, and to act 
and of the tears that have been shed over the| fierce conflicts, and every colony had been |on, the great principles on this subject in which, 
slain?’ Who can register the crimes which | made to feel the cruelties of the tomahawk and | beyond all question, the world is yet to unite. 
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anything in which earth, more than in any | posed to war, and meant to live with all man-| whole Puritan family, which were inconsistent 
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fathers, and husbands, and sons? brothers, for brothers differ. The friendship| gard to the denomination of Friends. 

“ And yet we, a Christian people; brothers} between me and you, I will not compare to aj “ First, that they held principles which were 
of Christian nations; associates with Christian| chain; for that the rains might rust, or the|at war with the system; which must of neces- 
people abroad in purposes of philanthropy, | falling tree break. We are the same as if one| sity soon open their eyes on its evils; and 
talk coolly of going again to war; and are|man’s body were divided into two parts; we| which must in the end detach them for ever 
ready to send forth our sons to fight, and kill, | are all one flesh and blood.’ from it. Penn himself soon saw the evils of 
and die, on the slightest pretext of a quarrel| «* The children of the forest were touched 
with a Christian nation—a nation with whom | by the sacred doctrine,’ says the historian, 
are all our fathers’ sepulchres. We talk of it|*‘ and renounced their guile and their revenge. 
as a matter of cool arithmetic; as affecting| We will live,’ said they, ‘in love with William 
the price of flour, and pork, and cotton; asa/Penn and his children, as long as the moon 
question of close calculation between the North | and the sun shall endure.’ 
and the South; as likely to affect stocks and| ‘The treaty of peace and friendship made 
securities; and hardly dare to lisp a word of| between him and them under the old elm on 
the enormous wrong in the face of high hea-|the banks of the Delaware, was one of the 
ven in arming ourselves to imbrue our hands | most remarkable transactions in history ; one 
in the blood of brothers. This day, amidst} of the finest conceivable triumphs of the spirit 
our thanksgivings, our prayers should goupto|of peace; one of the most signal rebukes of 
Heaven for peace—universal peace—that we) the spirit of war, and of the necessity for war. 
may do right, and that others may do right, |‘ It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not 
and that the blood of carnage may never again | ratified by signatures and seals; no written 
stain our soil, or be shed on the deck of a| record of the conference can be found ; and its 
man-of-war. There have been wars enough | terms and conditions had no abiding monument 
in this land. If it were desirable to show that,| but on.the heart. There they were written 
as a nation, we have prowess, and can fight | like the law of God, and there they were never 
well, it has been done, We are called into be-| forgotten. The simple sons of the wilderness, 


slavery, though he did not provide a full reme- 
dy for them. His first public act in regard to 
this subject, substituted, after fourteen years’ 
service, the condition of adscripts to the soil, 
for that of slaves. (Bancroft, ii. 403.) But in 
common with others at that time, he held prin- 
ciples which must either be abandoned, or sla- 
very must be abolished. The rights of man ; 
the rights of conscience ; the right to the avails 
of labour; the hatred of oppression—senti- 
ments with which the whole Puritan family 
were imbued, can never be reconciled with the 
system of slavery ; and though Penn,* and the 
Mathers, and President Stiles, and perhaps the 
elder Edwards, held slaves, yet they all held at 
the same time principles which were utterly at 
variance with the system; which have led to 
the extinction of slavery at the North, and 





* This is controverted as regards William Penn. 
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‘mealy’ words; with no attempt at apology ;| forget that wealth in this country passes rapid. 
with no wish to blink it; with no effort to|ly from one to another, and that he who is 
throw the sacred shield of religion over so|rich to-day may be poor to-morrow ; or that 
great an evil, and the work is done. There is| he who relies on wealth amassed by his father, 
no public sentiment in this land—there could be| may end his days in a poor-house. It is for 
none created—that would resist the power of|the young man to say whether by industry and 
such a testimony ; there is no power out of the|economy he will secure competence and re- 
church that could sustain slavery an hour, if|spectability, or by extravagance and idleness 
it were not sustained in it. Not a blow need|become a worthless beggar, and a sponging 
be struck. Not an unkind word need be utter- | outcast. 
ed. No man’s motive need be impugned. No} Be just. In the course of life a man fre- 
man’s proper rights invaded. ll that is need-| quently finds his interest or opinion crossed by 
ful is, for each Christian man, and for each|those from whom he had a right to expect bet- 
Christian people, to stand up in the sacred ma-/|ter things, and the young are apt to feel such 
jesty of such a solemn testimony, to free them-}matters sensibly. But be not rash in your 
selves from all connection with the evil, and|condemnation. Look at their conduct care- 
utter a calm and deliberate voice to the world, | fully, and be just to the motives that prompt it. 
and the work will be done. You may find that, were you placed in their 
‘We haye much this day, and the subject] position, the course you now condemn would 
requires me to say this in connection with our|be the proper one for you, and the one you 
residence in this Commonwealth, for which to} would be under obligations to pursue. A little 
render praise to God, Our benignant climate ;|cool consideration would avoid much censori- 


our teeming soil ; our agricultural and mineral | ousness.— Extract. 
body—when they could announce to the world| wealth ; our pleasant abode in this city of 


that the evil of slavery was not attached to any | Penn—a city which he said, in its situation, 
portion of their denomination ; when there was | was ‘ not surpassed by one among all the many 
not a ‘ Friend’ who claimed a right of property | places he had seen in the world,’ and he had 
in his fellow man. The other object they have | seen the cities of Europe from Bremen to Turin 
as steadily pursued. They have borne, with-| (Bancroft, ii. 389,)—a city where the produc- 
out ambiguity, and without hesitancy, and with | tions of all lands are laid at our feet; our pub- 
nothing of a spirit of denunciation, their ‘ testi-| lic schools ; our peace, and health, and oppor- 
mony’ in regard to the evil of the system be-| tunities for doing good; our holy religion— 
fore the world. They offer no forced interfer-| diffusing innumerable blessings over us per- 
ence. They use no harsh words. ‘They im-| taining to this life, and imparting the hope of 
pugn no man’s motives. They interfere with|the life to come—all these lay the foundation 
no rights protected by law. But they are aj for gratitude and praise. ‘ The lines have fal- 
plain-spoken people. They use intelligent lan-|len to us in pleasant places, and we have a 
guage. They do not attempt to blink the sub-| goodly heritage.’ But among the mercies 
ject, or to cover up the evil. They make no/|which this day appeal to our hearts, not the 
apology for slavery ; they never speak of it as| least cause for thanksgiving is found in the fact 
right; they never speak of it as sanctioned by | that this is a Commonwealth of freedom—that 
the Bible ; they‘never even speak of the diffi-|in this large, and rich, and beautiful domain, 
culty of emancipation ; they use no metaphysi-| the soil is not cursed with the foot-tread of sla- 
cal distinctions on the question whether it is a} very ; and that in all our borders, there is no 
moral, or a political, or a social wrong, or on|one who can be deprived of the avails of his la- 
the question whether it is in all cases a sin.|bour, or be held as property, or be sold as a 
They leave the impression that they regard it|slave. There is no one here who is now a 
as a wrong in every sense of the word, and|slave. There is no one born, or to be born, 
that they themselves deemed it so great a|who is ever to be. Noone can be sold; no 
wrong, that they were willing to make great|one can be willed away ; no one can be sepa- 
sacrifices, that their own denomination might} rated from wife, and children, and home, but 
be freed from it totally and forever ; and they | for crime, or by God, when he summons man 
leave this solemn testimony to go forth to the|to another sphere of existence. , that it were 
world for what it is worth. thus to-day in all our land; and that all over|ence; they may adorn it; but they are in their 
*« Now here, | am persuaded, is a wise mod-| this nation there might be to-day such a jubi-|nature but accessaries. The true grandeur of 
el for all other denominations of Christian men, | Jee of praise as may go up from the hearts of| humanity is in moral elevation, sustained, en- 
and the true idea of all successful efforts for the| the people in the Commonwealth which owes| lightened and decorated by the intellect of 
removal of this great evil from the land. Let}so much to the political sagacity, the public}man. The truest tokens of this grandeur in a 
all the evangelical denominations but follow the | beneficence, and the private virtues of William|State are the diffusion of the greatest happi- 
simple example of the Quakers in this country, | Penn.” ness among the greatest number, and that pas- 
and slavery would soon come to an end, There oe sionless God-like Justice, which controls the 
is not vital energy enough; there is not power| Hints to Young Men.—Be_ economical.| relations of the State to other States, and to all 
of numbers and influence enough out of the| No matter if your parents are worth millions, /|the people, who are committed to its charge. 
church, to sustain it. Let every religious de-| it is not the less proper that you should under-| “But war crushes with bloody heel all jus- 
nomination in the land detach stself from all| stand the value of money, and the honest, hon- | tice, all happiness, all that is God-like in man. 
connection with slavery, without saying a word|ourable means of acquiring it. What multi-|‘ It is,’ says the eloquent Robert Hall, ‘the 
against others ; let the time come when in all | tudes of young men, particularly in our cities| temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue.’ 
the mighty denominations of Christians, it can | make fatal shipwreek of reputation and health,| True, it cannot be disguised, that there are 
be announced that the evil has ceased with| and eventually of property, by a neglect of this| passages in its dreary annals cheered by deeds 
them FOREVER ; and let the voice from each| maxim! They are aware that their fathers ob-|of generosity and sacrifice. But the virtues 
denomination be lifted up in kind, but firm andj tained their wealth by habits of industry, but| which shed their charm over its horrors are all 
solemn testimony against the system—with no|they are ashamed of the very name. They|borrowed of Peace; they are emanations of 


which need only to be acted out to bring the 
system everywhere to an end. 

“ Secondly, it is true that the Friends have 
been the first, as a body, to perceive the bear- 
ing of these principles, and to act on them. 
The history of emancipation among the Qua- 
kers, is an exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive portion of the history of our country, and 
in the calm, and prudent, and persevering mea- 
sures which they have adopted, is probably to 
be found the true way in which our country 
can be, and is to be, freed from this great evil. 
They have aimed at two things—and two only 
—both of them legitimate, both of them pru- 
dent and wise—first to remove slavery from 
their own body, and then to bear their solemn 
testimony, in regard to the evil, to the world. 
The first object was pursued year alter year 
by patient and manly discussion, and by faith- 
ful and affectionate dealing with their brethren 
—not to exclude them, but to convince them 
of the wrong—and the period at last arrived— 
a most triumphant period in the history of their 





































The True Grandeur of Nations, 


The true Grandeur of Nations. An Oration 
delivered before the Authorities of the City 
of Boston, July 4, 1845. By Cuaruzs 

UMNER. 
(Concluded from page 139.) 


“ Nor is the greatness of nations to be found 
in triumphs of the intellect alone, in literature, 
learning, science or art. The polished Greeks, 
the world’s masters in the delights of language, 
and in range of thought, and the commanding 
Romans, overawing the earth with their power, 
were little more than splendid savages ; and 
the age of Louis XIV of France, spanning so 
long a period of ordinary worldly magnificence, 
thronged by marshals bending under military 
laurels, enlivened by the unsurpassed comedy 
of Moliére, dignified by the tragic genius of Cor- 
neille, illumined by the splendours of Bossuet, 
is degraded by immoralities that cannot be 
mentioned without a blush, by a heartlessness 
in comparison with which the ice of Nova 
Zembla is warm, and by a succession of deeds 
of injustice not to be washed out by the tears 
of all the recording angels of Heaven. 

“The true greatness of a nation cannot be 
in the triumphs of the intellect alone. Litera- 
ture and art may widen the sphere of its influ- 
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the spirit of love, which is so strong in the| wickedly crying for war. What glory of bat | the Past, from their fiery sepulchres, demand 
heart of man, that it survives the rudest as-|tle in England’s annals will not fade by the) it; the blood of millions unjustly shed in war 


saults. ‘The flowers of gentleness, of kindliness, 
of fidelity, of humanity, which flourish in un- 
regarded luxuriance in the rich meadows of 


Peace, receive unwonted admiration when sand slaves! 





side of that great act of Justice, by which her 
Legislature, at a cost of one hundred million 


| crying from the ground demands it ; the voices 
of all good men demand it; the conscience 


dollars, gave freedom to eight hundred thou-|even of the soldier whispers ‘ Peace.’ There 


And when the day shall come, 


we discern them in war, like violets shedding |(may these eyes be gladdened by its beams !) 


their perfume on the perilous edges of the pre- 
cipice, beyond the smiling borders of civiliza- 
tion. God be praised for all the examples of 
magnanimous virtue which he has vouch- 
safed to mankind! God be praised that the Ro- 
man Emperor, about to start on a distant expe- 
dition of war, encompassed by squadrons of 
cavalry and by golden eagles which moved in 
the winds, stooped from his saddle to listen to 
the prayer of the humble widow, demanding 
justice for the death of her son! God be 
praised that Sydney, on the field of battle, gave 
with dying hand the cup of cold water to the dy- 
ing soldier! That single act of self-forgettul 
sacrifice has consecrated the fenny field of 
Zutphen, far, oh! far beyond its battle; it has 
consecrated thy name, gallant Sydney, beyond 
any feat of thy sword, beyond any triumph of 
thy pen. But there are hands outstretched else- 
where than on fields of blood, for so little as a 
cup of cold water ; the world is full of oppor- 
tunities for deeds of kindness. Let me not be 
told, then, of the virtues of War. Let not the 
acts of generosity and sacrifice, which have tri- 
umphed on its fields, be invoked in its defence. 
In the words of Oriental imagery, the poison- 
ous tree, though watered by nectar, can pro- 
duce only the fruit of death ! 


that shall witness an act of greater justice still, 
the peaceful emancipation of three millions of 
our fellow-men, ‘ guilty of a skin not coloured 
as our own,’ now held in gloomy bondage, un- 
der the constitution of our country, then shall 
there be a victory, in comparison with which 
that of Bunker Hill shall be as a farthing can- 
dle held up to the sun, That vietory shall 
need no monument of stone. It shall be writ- 
ten on the grateful hearts of uncounted multi- 
tudes, that shall proclaim it to the latest gene- 
ration. It shall be one of the great land-marks 
of civilization ; nay more, it shall be one of the 
links in the golden chain by which Humanity 
shall connect itself with the throne of God. 

“ As the cedars of Lebanon are higher than 
the grass of the valley ; as the heavens are 
higher than the earth; as man is higher than 
the beasts of the field ; as the angels are high- 
er than man; as he that ruleth his spirit is 
higher than he that taketh a city; so are the 
virtues and victories of Peace higher than the 
virtues and victories of War. 

“Far be from us, fellow-citizens, on this 
Anniversary, the illusions of National freedom 
in which we are too prone to indulge. We have 
but half done, when we have made ourselves 
free. Let not the scornful taunt be directed at 


“ As we cast our eyes over the history of|us; ‘ They wish to be free ; but know not how 


nations we discern with horror the succession 
of murderous slaughtérs by which their pro- 
gress has been marked. As the hunter traces 
the wild beast, when pursued to his lair by the 
drops of blood on the earth, so we follow Man, 
faint, weary, staggering with wounds, through 
the Black Forest of the Past, which he has red- 
dened with his gore. Oh! let it not be in the 
future ages as in those which we now contem- 
plate. Let the grandeur of man be discerned 
in the blessings which he has secured ; in the 
good he has accomplished ; in the triumphs of 
benevolence and justice ; in the establishment 
of perpetual peace. 

“As the ocean washes every shore, and 
clasps, with all-embracing arms, every land, 
while it bears on its heaving bosom the pro- 
ducts of various climes; so Peace surrounds, 
and upholds all other blessings. Without it 
commerce is vain, the ardour of industry is re- 
strained, happiness is blasted, virtue sickeps 
and dies, 

* And Peace has its own peculiar victories, in 
comparison with which Marathon and Ban- 
nockburn and Bunker Hill, fields held sacred 
in the history of human freedom, shall lose 
their lustre. Our own Washington rises toa 
truly heavenly stature,—not when we follow 
him over the ice of the Delaware to the capture 
of Trenton,—not when we behold him victori- 
ous over Cornwallis at Yorktown; but when 
we regard him, in noble deference to justice, 
refusing the kingly crown which a faithless sol- 
diery proffered, and at a later day, upholding 
the peaceful neutrality of the country, while he 
received unmoved the clamour of the people 























to bejust.’ Freedom is not an end in itself; 
but a means only; a means of securing Jus- 


tice and Happiness, the real end and aim of 


States, as of every human heart. It becomes 
us to inquire earnestly if there is not much to 
be done by which these can be promoted. If I 
have succeeded in impressing on your minds 
the truths, which I have upheld to-day, you 
will be ready to join in efforts for the Abolition 
of War, and of all preparation for War, as 
indispensable to the true grandeur of our coun- 
try. . ; 
% To this great work let me summon you 
That Future which filled the lofty visions of the 
sages and bards of Greece and Rome, which 
was foretold by the prophets and heralded by 
the evangelists, when man in Happy Isles, or in 


a new Paradise, shall confess the loveliness of 


Peace, may be secured by your care, if not for 
yourselves, at least for your children. Believe 
that you can do it, and you can doit. The 
true golden age is before you, not behind you. 
If man has been driven once from Paradise, 
while an angel with a flaming sword forbade 
his return, there is another Paradise, even on 
earth, which he may form for himself, by the 


the confusion of tongues shall be dissolved in 
the union of hearts, where there shall be a per- 


gon to guard its golden fruit. 


































cultivation of the kindly virtues of life, where 


petual jocund spring, and sweet strains borne 
on ‘the odoriferous wings of gentle gales,’ 
more pleasant than the Vale of Tempe, richer 
than the garden of the Hesperides, with no dra- 


“ Let it not be said that the age does not de- 
mand this work, ‘The mighty conquerors of|earth itself.” 


are considerations, springing from our situation 
and condition which fervently invite us to take 
the lead in this great work. To this should 
bend the patriotic ardour of the land; the am- 
bition of the statesman ; the efforts of the scho- 
lar; the persuasive influence of the press ; the 
mild persuasion of the sanctuary; the early 
teachings of the school. Here in ampler ether 
and diviner air, are untried fields for exalted 
triumphs, more truly worthy the American 
name, than any snatched from rivers of blood. 
War is known as the Last Reason of Kings. 
Let it be no reason of our Republic. Let us 
renounce and throw off for ever the yoke of a 
tyranny more oppressive than any in the an- 
nals of the world. As those standing on the 
mountain-tops first discern the coming beams 
of morning, let us, from the vantage-ground of 
liberal institutions, first recognise the ascendin 

sun of a new era! Lift high the gates, an 

let the King of Glory in—the King of true 
Glory—of Peace. | catch the last words of 
music from the lips of innocence and beauty ; 

And let the whole earth be filled with his glory ! 

“It is a beautiful picture in Grecian story, 
that there was at least one spot, the small Is- 
land of Delos, dedicated to the Gods, and kept 
at all times sacred from war, where the citi- 
zens Of hostile countries met and united in a 
common worship. So let us dedicate our 
broad country! The Temple of Honour shall 
be surrounded by the ‘Temple of Concord, so 
that the former can be entered only through 
the portals of the latter; the horn of Abun- 
dance shall overflow at its gates; the-angel of 
Religion shall be the guide over its steps of 
flashing adamant; while within Justice, re- 
turned to the earth from her long exile in the 
the skies, shall rear her serene and majestic 
front. And the future chiefs of the Republic, 
destined to uphold the glories of a new era, un- 
spotted by human blood, shall be ‘the first in 
Peace, and the first in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen.’ 

“ But while we seek these blissful glories 
for ourselves, let us strive to extend them to 
other lands. Let the bugles sound the Truce 
of God to the whole world forever. Let the 
selfish boast of the Spartan women become the 
grand chorus of mankind, that they have never 
seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp. Let the 
iron belt of martial music which now encom- 
passes the earth, be exchanged for the gol- 
den cestus of Peace, clothing all with celes- 
tial beanty. History dwells with fondness on 
the reverent homage, that was bestowed, by 
massacring soldiers, on the spot occupied by 
the Sepulchre of the Lord. Vain man! to re- 
strain his regard to a few feet of sacred mould! 
The whole earth is the Sepulchre of the Lord ; 
nor can any righteous man profane any part 
thereof. Let us recognize this truth; and 
now, on this Sabbath of our country, lay a new 
stone in the grand Temple of Universal Peace, 
whose dome shall be as lofty as the firmament 
of Heaven, as broad and comprehensive as the 
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Selected. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


No sickness there— 
No weary wasting of the frame away ; 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air— 
No dread of summer's bright and fervid ray ! 


No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair ; 
No vain petition for a swift relief— 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
Within the realm of ceaseless praise and song : 
Its billows break away and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng ! 


. The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies! 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some too tender flowret fades and dies! 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame ; 
No moon is needed there! ‘The light which fills 
That land of glory, from its Maker came ! 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep! 
No bed of death enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep ! 


No blasted flower 
Or withered bud celestial gardens know! 
No scorching blast or fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe ! 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread ! 
The song of peace Creation’s morning heard, 
Is rung wherever angel minstrels tread ! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul! 
Look up, thou stricken one! ‘Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith our guide, 
wae and innocent, to lead the a 
hy to plunge in Jordan’s rolling ti 
And find the'bcoas of eternal day? rf 





Learning and Doing.—Epictetus has the 
following excellent comparison, which all 
Christian readers will do well to recollect. 

“The sheep when they have been feeding. 
do not carry to the shepherds the grass itself 
to show them how much they have eaten ; but 
having digested it, they produce wool and 
milk in return, In like manner do not you be 
in haste to show to the ignorant the words you 
have learned, but rather the good works which 
come from the inward digesting of them.” 

From this heathen we may all take a useful 
hint. If we were as anxious to bring forth the 
fruits of the gospel, it would be better for us and 
for the world.— Hudson Observer. 





New York.—The arrivals at the port of 
New York, from foreign ports, during the last 
year, were 2044, bringing in 82,960 passen- 
gers. The arrivals of vessels were less in 
number than in 1844, by 164. The whole 
number of passengers arrived at New York 
during the ten years past, is 611,964. 





Save your Salt Barrels.—Dried fruit, kept 
in old salt barrels will be saved from the de- 
predation of insects. This fact is of great im- 
portance the present season, as next year we 
must depend upon fruit kept over. These bar- 
rels will keep grain uninjured from insects. 












































Services of William Penn, by Albert Barnes, | 
notice the following paragraph. 


true, that every sect in philosophy and religion 
is raised up under Divine Providence, for the 
accomplishment of some important purpose. 
Some error or evil has been suffered long to 
exist, which it is of importance to remove ; or 
it is desirable that some valuable principle in 
morals, philosophy, or religion, should be 
wrought ott and established, and the sect is 
raised up to remove the evil, or to establish the 
new principle. That done, it often occurs that, 
having accomplished its work, the sect ceases 
to be needful in the progress of society ; loses 
its vigour and vitality ; and sinks away ulti- 
mately into the great mass, or is superceded by 
another still more in advance in the progress 
of society.” 


of the Society of Friends, it is evident from the 
context that such an application was in the 
mind of the candid and amiable author. I have 
more than once heard a similar sentiment ex- 
pressed by our own members, who seemed, un- 
der the depressing influence of the lukewarm- 
ness and inconsistency of some, and the declen- 
sion from primitive doctrines of others, to be 
oppressed with melancholy forebodings as to 
the future, and to believe that the Society was 
dwindling away, until there would none be left 
to maintain its original principles. Not that 
they believed the cause of Truth would want 
defenders, but that new societies would be raised 
up suited to the time and season. 


of our serious consideration. If the Society of 
Friends were like the Temperance or the Anti- 
slavery society, consisting of men banded to- 
gether for the combat with some one prevailing 
vice or injustice, the remark would be undoub- 
tedly applicable. When the particular vice or 
injustice had ceased, the society would pass 
away and its services be no longer needed. 
But to conceive such to be the purpose and na- 
ture of the church which the Society of Friends | Society of Friends had nothing to do in such a 
constitutes, is to form a very inadequate and un- 
worthy notion ofitscharacter. ‘TheChurch,” 
says Robert Barclay—he is speaking of a par- 


church—* the church is to be considered asa 
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For ‘*Phe Friend.” | upon the joint ‘testimony for the fwreth aad 
T I _ | against error, and to his remark that it is this 
PERPETUITY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS fellowship through which they become as one 


In the Discourse on the Virtues and public| family and household, It never entered into 
his “ true Christian divinity” that the love and 
unity of the brethren could consist with a de- 
parture from the doctrine or a declension from 
the faith. 

Our early Friends believed themselves to be 
raised up as a society, to restore the primitive 
faith of the church, its simplicity, its spiritual- 
ity, its dependence upon the Great Teacher. 
In doing this, in maintaining the truth against 
error, they made their protest against the cry- 
ing evils of the age, believing themselves to be 
led and guided by the Holy Spirit. And since 
that time, as their successors have stood faith- 
ful in the discharge of revealed duty, they have 
still been the pioneers of humanity; and if 
they remain faithful, testimony after testimony 
against error will, we doubt not, be given them 
to bear, until error and darkness be chased 
away. 

Taking this view of the functions and destiny 
of the Society of Friends, I cannot allow my- 
self to indulge in gloomy forebodings for the 
future. ‘Times of declension and discourage- 
ments there may be—a meeting here anda 
meeting there—of greater or less magnitude 
may swerve from our principles. ‘The world- 
ly and unregenerate nature may seek and gain 
dominion for a time in one or in another place, 
but while there remain sincere and humble dis- 
ciples true to our principles, watchful and obe- 
dient to the Great Teacher of his people, the 
Society cannot perish. Such periods of trial 
may concentrate all our forces, as it were, at 
the heart, and leave little life and strength ap- 
parent to the outward observer ; but if faith 
and patience endure, the reward is certain ; 
the Truth will triumph, and these periods of 
distress and darkness will be followed by new 
accessions of brightness. 

I have sometimes thought I could trace the 
influence of a sentiment such as the author I 
have quoted has expressed ; as if it were suffi- 
cient for our purpose, that this or the other tes- 
timony—that against war or slavery for ex- 
ample—were recognized by others, and that the 


“ It may be regarded as almost universally 








































Although not expressly applied to the case 


It is a subject of deep interest, well worthy 


case but to join with them in advancing it. I 
think there is great danger to our peculiar prin- 
ciple in regard to the Divine influence, in such 
a course. For if it be true, as we profess to 
believe, that a dependence on the guidance of 
the Spirit is the only safe condition of the spiri- 
tual traveller, the habitual association in affairs 
of a religious and benevolent character with 
men, who recognise no such influence, and 
lean upon their own understanding for support, 
must, so far as it operates, tend to weaken the 
faith in that cardinal doctrine, and render less 
and less frequent the resort to the Great Teach- 
er. Ifthe testimonies which we have to bear 
are not maintained in the spirit which pervades 
our institutions—in humble reliance upon the 
great Head of the Church, who opens and 
none can shut, and shuts and nont can open— 
then, indeed, there is too much ground to be- 
lieve that our hour is at hand. 

“ The fame,” says Albert Barnes, “ of the in- 
dividual, or the association may be permanent ; 


ticular, as distinguished from the universal 


certain number of persons gathered by God’s 
Spirit, and by the testimony of some of his ser- 
vants, raised up for that end, unto the belief of 
the true principles and doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, who through their hearts being uni- 
ted by the same love, and their understandings 
informed in the same truths, gather, meet and 
assemble together to wait upon God to worship 
him, and to bear a joint testimony for the truth 
against error, suffering for the same, and so 
becoming through this fellowship as one fami- 
ly and household in certain respects, do each of 
them watch over, teach, instruct, and care for 
one another, according to their several mea- 
sures and attainments.” Let me here, in pass- 
ing, call the reader’s attention to the stress 
which Barclay lays upon unity in doctrine, 
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but the one shall be himself in the grave, and | for the winding up of all his affairs honourably | ment of the several provinces. I wish he may 
the other, dissolved, shall go into the history of|and advantageously, for the ease of the family, 
extinct philosophical and religious sects or de- 
nominations.” 


find none to complain of from you. He ex- 
and, (it may yet be wished,) for his own com-| pressed himself with great regard and kind- 
fort, in a larger enjoyment of them. ness towards my husband, as some of our 

“T have wrote several long letters within| friends write us word; on which I intended 
these six months, and fear the expression of| him a few lines of civility, but my letter proved 
my uneasiness, occasioned by, (if I mistake | too late, and [ think scarce worth sending now. 
not,) too rigorous a treatment, may be taken| “I am glad J. Sotcher continues another 
unkindly. You shall, however, | assure thee,| year at Pennsbury ; otherwise should be in 
be always welcome to the best of my services, | great care about our goods, as well as the place, 
and, though a release would be acceptable, yet | when Mary leaves it; and shall be ready to 
’till I see a prospect of a successor more fit for} wish a part of them here, if Providence forbids 
the business, I shall be contented to undergo / our return: but my poor husband, when a lit- 
some greater fatigue than I would be easily | tle easy, has his returning thoughts still alive 
tempted to, on the score of money alone; but|in him. But, in the mean time, he relies on 
t should be on better terms than | have’ been | the promised endeavours for the promotion of 
since I last left you.” his. interest, and also for the support of his and 
the Province’s reputation, by as good and 
speedy returns as may be, both to myself, and 
the general trustees, Wm. Aubrey, &c. 

“ | hope there was not much on the vessel 
Isaac Norris’s black man was in, which was 
cast away on our coast. Coming on his way 
to London, by our house, (the black) gave us 
a particular account of our friends there, which 
was not unacceptable, though the occasion very 
melancholy. Pray give my dear love to that 
whole family, especially to Hannah Hill, and 
to other friends, as free, not forgetting honest 
S. Carpenter, and Hannah, and theirs, and G. 
Owen, Thomas Masters—whose wile was late- 
ly well, as John Whiting told us, on his return 
from the burial of Thomas Ellwood, last week. 
I shall be glad to hear of my cousin Blackfan’s 
comfort. Peter Evans, when settled, is to al- 
low her something out of his profits. Her poor 
husband is dead, and I would not have her 
want; which she need not do, if industrious 
and managing with what she has. Her son 
not large. But must say no more, nor have I 
time to read what I have written ; so take it as 
it is, and with our love, [ conclude, 

Thy real friend.” 


James Logan to William Penn, jr. 


“ 9th Fifth month, 1713. 

“ Wouldst thou now, upon this pinch of the 
surrender, and thy father’s indisposition, bend 
thy thoughts to the care of these things, be- 
sides the discharge of an incumbent duty, (the 
reward of which, by an ingenuous mind, will 
ever be valued,) and besides the great advan- 
tage it will give thy reputation, among all 
thoughtful men, (and such, a ministry, and 
those who have to give, ought always to be,) it 
will, I assure thee, be very considerable in thy 
pocket, and, in a very little time, largely repay 
thy private purse. Wouldst thou but serve 
thyself, I could with pleasure take any reason- 
able pains to serve thee ; but he, who will not 
be a friend to himself, can searce expect others 
will be at much trouble to show themselves 
such, unless it were to reclaim the wanderer ; 
which, I hope, if not already done, may still 
with good grounds be expected. There is 
scarce anything I more ardently desire, than 
that thou mayst come to a full and true sense 
of what is necessary to thy own happiness, and 
mayst take the proper measures to attain to it ; 
that thou mayst yet enjoy the pleasures of life, 
guided by reason, instead of unruly passions, 
and prove a true comfort to thy family, an 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from page 140.) 
James Logan to Hannah Penn. 


“ 23d Twelfth month, 1712-3, 
« My honoured mistress : 


* Last week, by New York post, to our very 
great joy, | was favoured with thy most wel- 
come lines of the 13th 8br; welcome on their 
own account, as coming from such a hand, yet 
abundantly more so, as they dissipated those 
clouds of sorrow that had universally, for some 
weeks before, been cast over us, by the report- 
ed accounts of our Proprietor—my master’s— 
death. The story first rose from a foolish fel- 
low, * * who said he saw his fun- 
eral, being imposed on, (as we now judge,) by 
that of Col. Quarry. I was heartily affected 
at the loss of thy worthy father, for whose 
clearness of judgment and great solidity, both 
in thinking and acting, none, that truly knew 
him, could forbear entertaining a very great 
value. I should gladly have served him in his 
life-time, and now, since his departure, shall be 
ready to do the same to those that succeed him 
in his interest in this province. Thy hopeful 
son John, I perceive, is the person. * * 
My inclinations neither are, nor shall my en- 
deavours be wanting, while concerned in the 
road ch a — a : tion. As to some of the others, I believe they 

.” | will be passed soon, for I left them to the care 
coer oe yp alway . unhappy " of Henry Gouldney and some others to put for- 
heartily wish that all that is expected of me|“ei4,s 88 Reece Thomas, the intended bearer 
were wholly in my power, that it might then] « Thy kind regard to my dear father’s me- 
— ne een ae scuan nanan mory, is very obliging, and the loss of him to 
sides the backwardness of payments, this ‘year ee ee eee. SRY 
amongst us, viz., the very great shortness of cis de a a ce cs ns y — og 
our last crop; though it appeared as well as consider thet as i me quar ny 20 "te his 
amihet agune aed ar eternal gain. I take kindly thy continued of- 

gay Piya meme at gum —etoncg ona fers of friendship to those of his posterity ; and 
pie sais ottcamcondh this “ane sniemaston . —_ thee to perform it, I ae -~ over a 
pe . . | letter of attorney, drawn up by John Gregory, 

oe families, that used to sell large quanti-| which he thinks sufficient . which, to be sure it 
ine = csahe n na danger of want-| ;.. with my orders joined with ity—which are 
+ .  |to desire thee to receive and remit all that is 

- Sotcher has at See now due, in bills, if thou can, or some proba- 

caanaten . caiuantens aaa amie a bly advantageous return; (that at interest I 
: .’| mean, as well as what was then due ;) it being 
sha ry eo rekon dene wat | mop inte 
£40 of the cuentas He and his witb-aive for, to a cousin, whose portion was in my dear 


; at oe father’s hands. She is near marriage, there- 
their duty, as also does, with sincere respect, | fre the sooner we receive it the better,—con- 
Thy faithful friend and servant.” 


signed to Charles Harford and Price Webb, 
“14th Third month, 1713. 


who are trustees for the whole ; but send it not 
“ Yesterday I was favoured with thine of the 


all in one ship. 
8th Twelfth month last, renewing to us the af-| “TI am sorry to hear of the scarcity of corn, 
flicting account of the Governor’s second or 


but hope this year you may be blessed with a 
third illness. He has been long acquainted | better crop, and that the peace (which is at last 
with trouble, yet it has pleased God in a signal | proclaimed here) will give a fresh life to your 
manner to extend his mercy at last, and carry 


trade, and all your and our comforts, Colonel 
him over all; and from the same kind Hand, 


Nicholson has gone hence, with the Queen’s 
it is still to be hoped, that time will be allowed | commission, to examine into the mismanage- 


Hannah Penn to James Logan, 

“ Ruscombe, 12th Third month, 1713. 

* Thine of the 23d Twelfth month is with 
me, as also one of near the same date to my 
husband ; also, at the same time, thy packet of 
Ninth month last, by New York, was enclosed 
from Col. Hunter. But to my continued sor- 
row, my dear husband is not enough recover- 
ed, from his late violent distemper, to give any 
particular answers to thy letters, yet hopes in 
a while he may, as thou mayst be sure I do; 
for I am surrounded with cares on all sides. 
But the hope I have, through the goodness of 
God, has hitherto sustained me, and has ‘sup- 
ported me through my exercises. But 1 know 
not how to direct, nor whom to employ in your 
American affairs, for fear of making matters 
worse, as I told thee before—particularly that 
of the Division Line, and the Act of Affirma- 
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honour to thy father’s name, and an utter dis- 
appointment to all those base spirite who wish 
your ruin. ‘That thou mayst truly and sub- 
stantially attain this, is the hearty prayer of 
Thy sincerely affectionate friend.” 


James Logan to William Penn. 


“Sep. 8th, 1713. 
“ Honoured governor : 

“ Thy late severe visitation obliged me, for 
some time, to forbear applying to thee ; but 
now, in hopes it may have pleased God to en- 
etje thee for business again, I shall adventure 
Guce more to direct to thee, as formerly, ear- 
nestly praying this may find thee in a full state 
of vigour and strength, to consider and put a 
period to all thy depending affairs. 

* Parson Evans, the bearer, being bound to 
England, reckoned he ought to have a line to 
thee from my hand. We have always had a 
good understanding with each other; but of 
late he complains he has laboured under some 
greater difficulties in respect to thy interest 
than formerly, by means of Col, Gookin’s 
showing (according to his unhappy method 
that way,) to Col. Quarry and others, what 
thou wrote to him, in one of thine, concerning 
the parson, and what he had discoursed with 
thee in England. This was carried further, 
and improved among the clergy, he says, and 
with Col. Nicholson, much to his disadvantage. 
I have been very free with him, upon his join- 
ing with the vestry here, in their sharp address- 
es last year. + e 

“Edward Shippen being dead, and Samuel 
Carpenter removing to Bristol, in Bucks, to 
live, there will be but a bare quorum of the 
Commissioners left .in town; so that we shall 
be much weakened in carrying on business. 
T. Story has been dangerously ill, and is yet 
so very weak that there appears no great cer- 
tainty of his recovery ; which, should it please 
God to grant him, this visitation has made him 
so sensible of his error, in deferring his long- 
intended voyage, that as soon as enabled to it, 
he will doubtless hasten away ; and then there 
will be no sufficient power anywhere, to dis- 

se of what may be fit to sell in Jersey,—the 
one thou left being directed to S. Jennings, ‘T. 
S., and me, or any two of us; all which should 
be timely considered, and the defects sup- 
plied. 

“ R. French is this day carried from hence 
to be buried. He has been long ill, and died 
here last night. He will be a loss to us, for, 
though once very troublesome, yet, like W. 
Rodeney, before his decease his heart seemed 
turned, and he appeared a cordial well-wisher 
to thee and thy interest. We have but a very 
indifferent crop again-this year. The summer 
has been wet, and the fall comes on with more 
rain than has generally been known. The 
season is unkindly for health, and if the dispo- 
sition of the air alter not, worse may be feared. 
Great numbers of people are crowded in upon 
us from Europe, but they are mostly servants, 
and very few of estates.” 

(To be continued.) 





Kindness better than Force.—If you want 
your horse or your servant to work well, you 
must endeavour to make them happy ; happi- 
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of the truth. 





Not in Word, but in Power. 


A sound gospel ministry, received from Him 
who alone conters spiritual gifts, and exercised 
under his immediate authority, is often of great 
advantage where it exists. 
quickeneth, and the promulgation of Divine 
Truths by its direction, having a bearing upon 
our happiness, our usefulness in religious socie- 
ty, and the work of salvation in the soul, gradu- 
ally, and sometimes imperceptibly, lays the foun- 
dation for important results in after life. 
ministers are led by the Spirit of their divine 
Lord, and kept sensible of their impotency— 
that they can do nothing without his aid renew- 
ed for every service, and this is accompanied 
with a consistent life; their example, their spi- 
rit, and their ministry, will tend to leaven their 
associates and hearers into the same, and build 
them up in the true faith and unity, upon the 
Rock which the church of Christ is founded on. 
Children brought up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, and instructed under a liv- 
ing ministry in the principles of Truth, and 
their spirits tendered by its baptising power, 
have many times been prepared to receive the 
good Seed of the kingdom. 
their fathers in Christ have become their prin- 
ciples—the spirit'which ruled and actuated 
them, has been received and submitted to by 
the children—the great cause of Truth, which 
has been the paramount object of their parents’ 
concern and pursuit, has gained the same place 
and importance in their estimation, and they 
have finally been prevailed with by the won- 
der-working power of Divine Grace, to enter 
into covenant with the God of their fathers, to 


It is the Spirit that 


The principles of 





ness increases the strength and erfergies of} serve him all the days of their life. In this way 
both, and unhappiness diminishes them.— 
When you find either of them weak in any 
particular point, do not press and harass the 
weakness, but show it indulgence. 
urge either of them to do more than they are 
well able, as the more they are compelled to 
do to-day the less they will do to-morrow, 
When you find your horse begin to slacken his 
speed, do not recklessly compel him to main- 
tain it, but think how you yourself would -like 
to be thus urged on beyond your strength. 
Do not worry your horse by repeated whip- 
strokes; as every blow robs the animal of 
some of his strength, and continual blows rob it 
also of the motives to exertion by the violence 
of the strokes on the skin, and also affect 
the muscles underneath on which the motions 
If any person doubts this, a slight 
blow on his arm or leg will soon convince him 
If you have two horses working 
together, and one horse is slower or weaker 
than the other, do not force it todo as much 
as the other, but rather slacken the speed, if 
even it is done by keeping the other horse 
back ; and never use beariag reins ; they are 
useless to the driver, vexations to the horse, 
and are the cause of many falls ; but above all, 
be not too fond of showing them that you are 
their master and they your slaves ; they know 
it well enough to their sorrow and without this 
trouble.—Evztract. 


the Shepherd of the sheep has been gathering 
the children from generation to generation ; 
and while there is preserved a body of living, 
baptised members, who are holding forth in lile 
and doctrine, the same blessed gospel testimo- 
nies which our forefathers preached and suffer- 
ed for, they will bring others into the same 
faith. It is when defection takes place in the 
heads of the tribes, that degeneracy spreads, 
and many are turned away from the footsteps 
of the flock of Christ’s companions. 

Scarcely anythingcan have a more ungenting 
effect than a ministry of mere words. “I wil 
come to you shortly,” said the apostle, “ if the 
Lord will, and will know, not the speech of them 
that are puffed up, but the power. For the 
kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.” 
Those whose speeches are many words with- 
out power, are very liable to be puffed up, and 
to reverse the Christian standard, by conclud- 
ing the power is to be measured by the multi- 
tude of high and loud-sounding words, instead 
of the value of the words being determined by 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
The primitive ministers declared to the believ- 
ers, “ Our gospel came not unto you in word 
only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance.” Again—‘* Now we 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God, that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.” They were ministers 
of the Spirit, baptising into the name and spirit 
of the Redeemer. ‘ Not that we are sufficient 
of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God; who also hath 
made us able ministers of the new testament, 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit.” If the 
apostles could not be able ministers of the Spi- 
rit without the sufficiency which is of God, nei- 
ther can any at this day. And those preach- 
ers whose ministry is in word only, must be 
off the true foundation; how then can their 
ministry settle others upon it? How can it im- 
part divine life and virtue to their hearers, if 
they do not believe that all true gospel minis- 
try proceeds from the immediate openings of 
the Holy Spirit, and without which they can- 
not be ministers of the gospel of Christ? With- 
out the anointing which teacheth all things, and 
is truth and no lie, will they not be liable to 
lose even the form of sound words and sound 
doctrine, and come to adopt modes of expres- 
sion and opinions which ‘ man’s wisdom teach- 
eth,” congenial with their carnal apprehensions? 
is there no danger of the sacred office being 
degraded to subserve another cause than the 
cause of Christ? Would such preachers bear 
a faithful testimony against all departure from 
the law written im the heart, or would they not 
sew pillows under arm holes, and settle those 
who are of their own sentiments in a false 
rest; and thus death would be brought over 
the Society, and many be turned away from 
Christ, instead of being brought to Him. De- 
votional acts of man’s will and devising, would 
be substituted for the inward work of regene- 
ration, and the worship and service of Almighty 
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God, and religion would sink into a fo m with- 
out the power. 

Those who regard the gospel as nothing 
more than the doctrines of Christianity, may 
easily fall into the belief that the Holy Spirit is 
no longer needed to make a minister, or to 
keep him so after he is made. The highest 


qualification for the office in the estimation of 


such would naturally be, the knowledge of He- 
brew, Greek and Latin, a familiarity with ec- 
clesiastical history, the commentaries of learn- 
ed men on the Scriptures, a natural or acquired 
eloquence, and to have the memory stored with 
texts, so as to support their favourite system, 
or to embellish and give a sacred cast to their 
discourses. But we should suppose their 
preaching would differ little from lecturing, and 
would affect the head much more than the 
heart, 

The Holy Scriptures were given by divine 
inspiration, and are profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be periect, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work— 
and they are able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus ; but 
the mere repeating of Scripture, with the most 
learned comments, will not constitute a man a 
minister of Jesus Christ, nor his discourses the 
ministry of the gospel. No man taketh this 


honour unto himself but he that is called of 


God, as was Aaron. 

Where persons do not find it convenient for 
them to live under the regulating and crucify- 
ing power of the Spirit of Christ, but that it is 


much easier to glide along in the current of 


worldly applause, without testifying against the 
maxims of the men of this world, we may rea- 
dily apprehend they would not very decidedly 
support the necessity of the preacher being bap- 
tised with the Holy Ghost and fire—first to 
make him a member of the true church—then 
to convey to him a special gift for the work of 
the ministry—then to lead him to wait for the 
putting forth by the Shepherd of the sheep 
every time he is to minister, relying upon Him 
for the matter, and the strength by which his 
doctrines are to be carried home, with baptiz- 
ing energy to the hearts of his hearers. For 
if the speaker is not under the quickening 
power.of the Spirit himself, it is not probable 
he will convey this divine unction to others. 
The preservation of the Society in keeping 
its rank in the Lamb’s army, depends upon the 
members being baptized unto their Heavenly 
Leader, eating the same spiritual meat, and 
drinking the same spiritual drink, and speak- 
ing the same language on the great subject of 
salvation, and the doctrines of Christ and his 
apostles, which our fathers in the Truth did. 
Amidst all the confused voices and systems 
now abroad, it is a great mercy that there is 
still preserved a large number in different sta- 
tions in the church, who not only believe that 
the faith of their forefathers is accordant with 
the Holy Scriptures, but are also wearing the 
yoke of Christ, experiencing him to give them 
victory over sin, and renewingthem for the ser- 
vice which he assigns, by the resurrection 
power of his ever-blessed Spirit; and these, 
wherever found, will be the salt which essen- 
tially contributes to preserve the Society. The 
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subject is of such importance, that frequent re- 
vival of their experience and doctrine is need- 
ful to remind some of their danger, and to 
strengthen others to hold fast their profession 
without wavering. 

Our ancient Friends declared, that “ as by the 
light or gift of God, all true knowledge of spi- 
ritual things is received and revealed, so by 
the same, as it is manifested and received in 
the heart, by the strength and power thereof, 
every true minister of the gospel is ordained, 
prepared, and supplied in the work of the min- 
istry ; and by the leading, moving, and draw- 
ing hereof, ought every evangelist and Chris- 
tian pastor to be led and ordered in his labour 
and work of the gospel, both as to the place 
where, the persons to whom, and the time 
wherein he is to minister. They who have 
this authority, may and ought to preach, 
though without human commission or litera- 
ture. On the other hand, those who want the 
authority of this divine gift, however learned, 
or authorized by the commission of men or 
churches, are to be esteemed but as deceivers, 
and not true ministers of the gospel.” 

“ All ministers of the new testament ought to 
be ministers of the Spirit and not of the letter, 
according to that of 2 Cor., and as the old La- 
tin has it, Not by the letter, but by the Spirit. 
But how can a nan be a minister of the Spirit, 
who is not inwardly called by it, and who looks 
not upon the operation and testimony of the 
Spirit as essential to his call.” 

“It is by the immediate operation of ihe Spi- 
rit, which Christ promised to lead his children 
with into all truth, and to teach them all things, 
that Christians are to be led in all steps, as 
well last as first, which relate to God’s glory 
and their own salvation. And truly this de- 
vice of Satan, whereby he has got people to 
put the immediate guidings of God’s Spirit as 
an extraordinary thing afar off, which their 
forefathers had, but which they now are nei- 
ther to wait for nor expect, is a great cause of 
the growing apostacy upon the many gathered 
churches, and is one great reason why a dry, 
dead, barren and spiritless ministry, which lea- 
vens the people into the same death, doth so 
much abound.” 

And if after having borne this Christian tes- 
timony to the call and foundation of true gos- 
pel ministry, the Society of Friends should 
lapse into a denial of the necessity and reality 
of the immediate revelation of the Haly Spirit 
as essential to its origin and support, and no 
longer waiting for its influence should substi- 
tute any thing for it, the deadness and fruitless- 
ness of such a ministry would overspread all 
our borders. It would beget the members into 
its own fluctuating nature, and defection and 
scattering must be the result. Have there not 
been for many years evidences that, in some 
places, floods of words without baptism, are 
taking the place of that ministry which is in 
demonstration of the Spirit, and that the super- 
ficial members rather love to have it so? they 
do not love a ministry which searches the hid- 
den corruptions of the heart, and brings under 
the terrors of the Lord for sin; and is there 
not cause to fear that the faith of many may be 
shaken, and their standing not prove to be on 
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that Foundation against which the gates of hell 
cannot prevail? 


—_—=__—_—_—— 


The Latter Rain. 


“ Ask ye of the Lord rain in the time of the latter 
rain: so the Lord shall make bright clouds, and give 
them showers of rain, to every one grass in the field.” 
—Zechariah x. 1. 


In order to the right understanding of these 
words, you are to observe that there were two 
seasons of the year at which rain was peculiar- 
ly needed and looked for in Judea. The one 
was in autumn, at the seed-time : the other was 
in the spring, when the corn had to be brought 
to an ear.and filled. The rain which fell at 
the one, is spoken of in the Scripture as “ the 
former rain ;” that at the other, as “ the lat- 
ter ;” and you find the two mentioned together 
when God would covenant to do great things 
for his land. 

But the “ latter rain” is often mentioned by 
itself, as though specially needed to making 
available the labours of the husbandman. 
Thus you read in the book of Job; “ They 
waited for me as for the rain, and they opened 
their mouth wide as for the latter rain.” And 
Solomon says, in the book of Proverbs, “ In 
the light of the king’s countenance is life; and 
his favour is as a cloud of the latter rain.” 
Jeremiah also, when describing the utter deso- 
lation brought by sin upon the land, exclaims ; 
‘“« Therefore the showers have been withholden 
and there hath been no latter rain.” The 
want of this latter rain would evidently 
be peculiarly distressing; it might not do 
more towards causing famine than the want of 
the former ; but, .occurring at a time when the 
husbandman had fully done his part, and was 
expecting to reap the fruit of his labours, the 
horrors of death would be aggravated through 
the bitterness of disappointment; and there 
would, moreover, be less opportunity of provid- 
ing sustenance from other quarters than if “ the 
former” rain had failed, and thus long notice 
had been given of an insufficient harvest.— 
Melville. 


———=— 


New Vegetables for our Tables.—We ob- 
serve in reading the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club, an article trans- 
lated from the Annals of the Royal Society of 
Horticulture of Paris, relative to the culture of 
Mushrooms. This delicious production is 
hardly known in our markets, while in Paris, 
last year, three millions of baskets were pro- 
duced and many of them sent to the Depart- 
ments. The new mode of culture invented by 
Chambuoy, is to raise them in sheltered loca- 
tions, in old quarries, cellars, &c. &e., where 
they are protected from changes of weather, 
This can be done here with great profit. The 
few persons among us who know what a dish 
the Mushroom is, will join in saying to our in- 
genious gardeners, “ Give the people a dish of 
them.” They can be raised cheaply—they 
will pay well for the trouble—and we know 
that this additional dish to our tables will be 
gladly received. 
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. For ** The Friend. 
THE TWO PILOTS; 
OR THE HARBOUR GAINED. 


La life’s ever-changing sea, 
ave after wave rolls fearfully, 
While hurricanes sweep by ; 
And rocks and shoals are hidden there, 
Where all above is smooth and fair, 
And pleasant to the eye. 


All this the youthful sailor knows, 

As homeward bound his vessel goes, 
Upon life’s rolling tide ; 

He knows no mariner has found, 

The distant port where he is bound, 
Without a Pilot-guide. 


Freely he therefore gives the helm, 

To one who knows life’s ocean realm, 
With all its surf-beat shore— 

Who knows all rocks, and reefs of sand— 

Where currents run, or islands stand, 
And where its billows roar. 


But now Sin’s Pilot offers too, 
Safely to take the vessel through, 
And constantly to sail, 
Verdant and Enchanting Isles, 
here fadeless summer ever smiles, 
And pleasant winds prevail. 


Away! away! the sailor cries, 
No words of truth can ever rise, 
From thy deceitful tongue ; 
My skilful Guide shall pilot me, 
Though waters of adversity, 
My bark should sail among. 


And now the vessel safely steers, 

Where Self-denial Strait appears, 
Near which is found to be; 

A safe shore, lying very low, 

By which all mariners should go, 
Called True Humility, 


Head winds the vessel’s course oppose— 
Self-Exaltation strongly blows, 
From that low coast, a gale ; 
But soon the sailor lays his course, 
Feeling good winds, of greater force, 
Propitiously prevail. 


But now spreads wide, before his eye, 

The bay where Pleasure Islands lie 
All temptingly in view; 

Where, amid verdure fresh and green, 

Music is heard, and dancing seen, 
And flowers of richest hue. 


And here Sin’s Pilot, gaily dressed, 

Again his skill and service pressed, 
Urging for no delay; 

But pointing to those Isles of Sin, 

He strove to take the vessel in, 


To their Enchanting Bay. 


A current here was setting strong, 
And many ships it bore along, 
From nations far and near; 
These tempting isles were hard to pass, 
But the Good Pilot held a glass,— 
The glass of Holy Fear. 


Through this the mariner could see, 

These isles all fading rapidly, 
And fearful ruin there.— 

And as the scene he longer views, 

Wrecks crowd the bay, and drowning crews, 
In anguish of despair. 


Some ships indeed were beating out, 
Which the Good Pilot turned about, 
Before it was too late ; 
Repentance, and Contrition’s Tide, 
With the Good Pilot, for a guide, 
Saved them an awful fate. 


Gladly the sailor bore away, 
From where these Sin Trap Islands lay, 
Faith's Beacon Lights ahead ; 


Still keeping Holiness in sight, 
A brilliant star, whose steady light , 
Unfading brightness shed. 


Onward the guarded vessel sails, 

Wafted by heaven's propitious gales, 
Until a howling blast, 

Down from the Dragon Mountain came, 

And thunder rolled, and lightning’s flame, 
Glanced round the vessel’s mast. 


But all this fury was in vain— 
The bark was favoured to obtain, 
Her proper bearings here ; 
And as the sailor passed along, 
His heart raised a thanksgiving song 
To Him, whose power was near. 
Holding Faith’s glass, and looking through, 
His haven now looms up to view; 
When suddenly, Disease, 
A rushing tide, the sailor feels, 
And feartully his vessel reels, 
Upon the rolling seas, 
Though ev’ry plank beneath him shakes, 
Yet rapidly his vessel makes, 












“ The Message had no effect on cotton.—On 
the 3d inst. the demand was good at an ad- 
vance of 1-8d, upon American. 

“ Consols fell when Peel resigned, but after 
his reinstatement rose 3 per cent. higher than 
before. 

“ The President’s Message is considered paci- 
fic, says the European Times. 

“ The corn trade is recovering from the shock 
of Peel’s resignation, and was looking towards 
old prices. 

“All the aspects are favourable.” 


“ The Presidents message is the great topic 
of conversation this morning at the various cof- 
fee-houses. Although the contents of the doc- 
uments are considered decidedly hostile, little 
apprehension exists in the minds of our mer- 
chants for the consequences. It is generally 
considered that the Oregon question—the point 
of dispute upon which anything like unpleasant- 


Through the last Narrow Strait ; 
And fearlessly he sails along, 
To where a bright, angelic throng 
The mariner await. 


And as he enters Safety Bay, 
His bark sinks suddenly away, 

And is no longer known ; 

But the free mariner now springs, 
Rejoicing on triumphant wings, 

Up to his Saviour’s throne. 

And there with spirits pure and bright, 
All clothed anew in spotless white, 

He joins the hymn of praise, 
Which all the safely-anchored host, 
From earth’s remotest sea and coast, 

Unceasingly shall raise. E. 8. 
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In our cursory reference, some two weeks 
since, to the threatening aspect of affairs be- 
tween this country and Great Britain, it was 
intimated that the next arrival from England 
was anxiously looked for. 
the present month, the ship Liberty, from Liv- 
erpool, arrived at New York, and brought ac- 
counts of a change in the ministry—* the re- 
signation of Sir Robert Peel, and the organiza- 
tion of a new Cabinet by Lord John Russell.” 
The reception of this news here, produced a 
great sensation, and opinions were various and 
fluctuating, as to the probable effect it might 
have in regard to the Oregon question. A week 
after, the steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston 
with dates twenty-three days later. She brought 
information of the resignation of the Russell 
Cabinet, and the re-instalment of Peel; also of 
the reception of the President’s message. The 
tone of the public mind, so far as inferrible 
from the newspapers, we rejoice to perceive, 
seems to be, upon the whole, decidedly pacific. 
We present a few extracts. 


“ The Peel ministry has been restored, aflect- 
ing all business favourably. — 

“ The President’s Message had been received, 
but its effect was only to stiffen the cotton mar- 
ket, and renew the general feeling that peace 
may be maintained. The tone of the London 
Times, in commenting upon it, is entirely free 
from bitterness, and there is an evident inclina- 
tion towards the better and peaceful side of the 
question.” 





ness can arise between the two countries—will 
at least be quietly settled, notwithstanding the 
bluster with which Mr. Polk thinks it necessa- 
to embellish his speech. The condition of the 
treasury of the United States appears to be 
good, and, on the whole, the Message is, in 
most quarters, regarded as demonstrating the 
favourable progress of the model republic.” 


A Friend who has been engaged in teaching 
for a number of years, wishes to get a situa- 
tion in a school, either as principal or assist- 
ant: or he would be willing to engage in some 
other respectable business.—lInquire at this 
office. 


Auziliary Bible Association- 

The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends, of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, for both branches, will be held 
in the committee-room, Arch Street meeting- 
house, on Second-day afternoon, Second mo. 


About the 17th of 9th 1846, at 4 o’clock. 


Crartes Exxis, Sec’y. 





A stated meeting of the Female Branch of the 
Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in Phil- 
adelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held on 
Fourth-day the 4th of Second month, at 3 
o’clock, in the committee-room at the Bible de- 
pository. . 

————S 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, East Sadsbury, 
Chester county, on Fifth-day, the 20th of the Eleventh 
month last, Cates Hoores, of New Garden, to Mary, 
daughter of Aaron Cooper, of the former place. 


LEE 


Diep, on the first instant, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age, Lyp1a, wife of John Needles, a beloved elder 
and overseer of Evesham Monthly Meeting. A pro- 
tracted indisposition and much severe suffering she 
bore with patience and resignation, in the midst of 
which many expressions escaped her, confirming the 
consoling belief that her peace with God was made, 
several times saying, Oh, death! where is thy sting? 
Oh, grave! where is thy victory? 

—, on Third-day afternoon, the 20th instant, 
Isaac P., youngest son of Thomas Williamson, of this 
city, and a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
in the sixteenth year of his age. The deceased was 
or the Schuylkill, above the Fairmount dam, skating 
in company with several other lads, and being near- 
sighted, and in advance of the others, he fel] into an 
air-hole, and was drowned. ‘The body was recovered 
the next day. 




















